THE SENILE

From that day Jacqueline took the running of the household in
hand. If she had not altogether recovered her health, at least she gave
the appearance of having done so. She forced herself to be energetic,
and her widowhood seemed to have given her a sort of dry authority
that was entirely new to her. She took great interest in the education
of her children and gave reasonable time to her religious devotions.
She also spent many hours on works of charity to which her smile lent
an added lustre. But other people sensed in her, as she did herself, a
sort of curious automatism as if something inside her had died, like a
tree in which the sap no longer flows. This aridity disappeared only
in the evening, at the hour when she prayed for Frangois.

To Father Boudret, whom she continued to see regularly, she said:
"Though I do my best to follow your counsels, Father, and though I
think I lead a reasonably Christian life, I find it impossible to partici-
pate in the joys and sorrows of others. Do you really think that good-
ness is a faculty that can be cultivated, like memory, for instance?"

"To make up for the joy of leading a good life, which is perhaps
temporarily denied you," the Father replied, "you will at least have
the satisfactions of a woman who does her duty."

And that, in effect, was what Jacqueline, at the age of thirty, was
in process of becoming.

The administration of such a large household was not an easy task.
Noel was grateful to his daughter-in-law because he felt no alteration
in the organization of his life.

It was Jacqueline who finally managed to dissuade old Siegfried
from distributing charity to his down-and-outs himself. Cold mornings
might be fatal to the Patriarch who, moreover, could nowadays only
drag himself along the passages with difficulty, while his mind was
beginning to fail for hours at a time. Jeremie, the valet, was charged
with the distribution of charity. He did it with the somewhat disgusted
air of an archduke and came afterwards to render his account to his
old master. Sometimes Jacqueline, wrapping herself in a cloak, went to
the door in person to glance quickly with her blue eyes along the queue
of the underprivileged.

Week by week the number of beggars increased. Some of them had
certainly crossed half Paris to be there. The inspector of police came to
ask politely whether it was not possible to stop these gatherings on the
public highway which disturbed the peace of the district.

"The day we cease distributing alms," replied Jacqueline, "yo^E
have a riot on your hands. This particular charity is a tradition in the
family and we must continue to dispense it."

Madame Polant found herself being given more and more work as
Jacqueline's secretary.                                                                     J

Simon Lachaume often came to luncheon or dinner; in moments-of
political crisis Noel could not do without him. Sin*OEt Bead to>"se>jne
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